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WARS IN THE 1990s 


GROWING 


FIREPOWER 


IN THE 


THIRD WORLD 


By MICHAEL T. KLARE 


8 military competition between East 
and West begins to wind down, “low- 
intensity conflict” has become a domi- 
nant military motif of the 1990s. 
Internal wars, border struggles, police actions, 
and other types of “brushfire” combat, Defense 
Secretary Frank Carlucci observed in a fiscal 
1989 Pentagon report, “represent the principal 
form of conflict in the world today, and will likely 
remain so in the forseeable future.” Recent U.S. 
actions in Panama and the Philippines were 
apparent models for U.S. military behavior in 
the new decade. 
But while low-intensity warfare may predom- 
inate, there is a growing risk of what might be 


called “mid-intensity conflict”: warfare involving 
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Kaibeles: Guatemalan special forces patterned after 
U.S. Green Berets. 


the large and medium powers of the Third 
World. These nations—sometimes called emerg- 
ing powers or regional hegemons—possess most 
of the modern weapons supplied to Third World 
countries in the past 20 years, and boast a virtual 
monopoly over the Third World’s supply of 
nuclear and chemical weapons. An all-out mili- 
tary encounter between these emerging powers 
would be anything but low-intensity. It would 
entail high levels of death and destruction, along 
with a marked risk of nuclear escalation. 

The likely violence of such encounters is partly 
a result of the international arms flow. While 
many Third World nations participated in an 
orgy of arms buying beginning in the mid-1970s, 
a dozen or so countries wound up with the lion’s 
share of the weapons. Most of the transfers of 
military technology have also been exploited by 
a handful of countries which already possess a 
sizable industrial infrastructure. This small 
coterie of emerging powers has accumulated a 
significant capacity to conduct wars of great 
scope and intensity, and many possess weapons 
of mass destruction. This fearsome potential 
was amply demonstrated during the Iran-Iraq 
conflict, which produced an estimated 1,250,000 


The U.S.- 
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casualties and escalated to widespread use of 
chemical weapons and ballistic missiles against 
civilian populations. 

The escalatory potential of regional conflicts 
will grow more severe in the 1990s, as Paul 
Walker and Janne Nolan describe in their arti- 
cles on high-technology weapons and ballistic 
missiles. The technology to produce chemical 
weapons is also likely to be more widely dissem- 
inated in the 1990s. The U.S. Commission on 
Integrated Long-Term Strategy estimated that 
40 nations will possess the technical ability to 
manufacture nuclear weapons by the year 2000? 
Even more worrisome, many of these emerging 
powers are vulnerable to internal conflicts that 
can undermine political stability and thus 
increase the risk of miscalculation in a crisis. 

All of this suggests that outbreaks of regional 
conflict, involving regional hegemons equipped 
with large arsenals of conventional arms plus 
nuclear or chemical munitions, represent the 
major emerging threat to world security in the 
1990s and beyond. To appreciate the nature of 
this threat, it is necessary to examine some crit- 
ical trends that are shaping the world military 
environment. 


T.. most striking geostrategic phenomenon 
of the past few decades is the extraordinary dif- 
fusion of war-making capabilities from the 
industrial North to the largely agrarian South. 
Nations which as recently as 1970 were 
equipped with a few obsolete tanks and subsonic 
aircraft, acquired as gifts from the major pow- 
ers, are now buying large numbers of modern 
aircraft, tanks, and missiles on the international 
market, as Jo Husbands describes in her article 
in this issue. The Stockholm International Peace 
Research Institute (SIPRI) yearbook for 1989 
reports that three-quarters of the major 
weapons transferred to the Third World 
between 1984 and 1988 ended up in 14 nations: 
Angola, Egypt, India, Iran, Iraq, Israel, Libya, 
North Korea, Pakistan, Saudi Arabia, South 
Korea, Syria, Taiwan, and Turkey. 

A similar pattern emerges in the data on 
domestic arms production in the Third World, as 
Andrew Ross reports in this issue. Thus, while 
40 or so nations now produce some sort of light 
weaponry and ammunition, only 10 possess a 
significant military-industrial infrastructure— 
that is, the capacity to manufacture some com- 
bination of aircraft, armored vehicles, missiles, 
and ships. Included in this group are six nations 
on SIPRI’s list of major arms importers (Egypt, 
India, Israel, North Korea, South Korea, and 
Taiwan) plus four others that have invested 
heavily in domestic military production 
(Argentina, Brazil, China, and South Africa).* 
Adding these countries to the SIPRI list of 
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major importers produces an expanded group of 
18 highly militarized Third World nations—a 
group that also includes all of the nuclear-armed 
powers of the Third World plus the great major- 
ity of nations possessing chemical weapons or 
ballistic missiles. 

These countries share a number of traits. 
Many have engaged in military combat at some 
point in the past 10-15 years, and many are 
engaged in regional power struggles with other 
nations on the list. To support their military pro- 
curement efforts, many of these countries 
depend on oil revenue, either directly or 
through grants from the major petroleum sup- 
pliers, and/or on a historic military relationship 
with the United States or the Soviet Union. 
Underlying all this, however, is a shared 
belief—often ascribed to the example of the 
superpowers—that military power lends status 
and political clout in the international system. 

The prevalence of this outlook and the persis- 
tence of regional rivalries make it all too likely 
that these emerging powers will continue their 
quest for military strength in the years ahead. 
The Commission on Integrated Long-Term 
Strategy predicts that the total “military capital 
stock” of China (arms, ammunition, military 
vehicles, and basing facilities) will grow from 
approximately $240 billion in 1990 to an estimat- 
ed $780 billion in 2010, in constant 1986 dollars. 
India’s military stock is expected to rise from 
$42 billion to $130 billion, and that of South 
Korea from $37 billion to $130 billion. Other 
aspiring Third World powers—Brazil, Taiwan, 
and Turkey—are also expected to achieve sig- 
nificant gains. In contrast, the military stocks of 
the traditional powers, including the United 
States and the Soviet Union, are expected to 
increase by much smaller amounts. All of the 
existing Third World nuclear powers are 
expected to expand and refine their nuclear 
forces, while several other members of the 
“group of 18” are suspected of conducting 
research that could be related to the develop- 
ment of nuclear weapons, and many are devel- 
oping ballistic missiles. 


T. ability of the emerging Third World pow- 
ers to conduct sustained military operations on 
a regional or even continental scale will have a 
profound—if not always predictable—impact on 
the world military environment. For instance, 
previously neglected boundary and territorial 
disputes may erupt in armed conflict as aspiring 
regional hegemons flex their new military mus- 
cles. New regional coalitions will be forged as 
weaker nations seek to ally with or against local 
hegemons, and as the traditional Northern pow- 
ers jockey for advantage in the shifting world 
power equation. 


Perhaps most disturbing is the fact that so 
many of the new powers are rivals of other 
aspiring hegemons. In the group of 18, one can 
identify at least 12 pairs of competitors: 
Argentina and Brazil, China and India, China 
and Taiwan, Egypt and Israel, Egypt and 
Libya, India and Pakistan, Iran and Iraq, Iran 
and Saudi Arabia, Iraq and Syria, Iraq and 
Turkey, Israel and Syria, and North Korea and 
South Korea. Many of these pairs have already 
engaged in armed combat, sometimes more than 
once, and all are engaged in competitive arms 
races. Indeed, these rivalries are the major rea- 
son for the concentration of arms. Rodney W. 
Jones and Steven A. Hildreth suggest that 
rivals tend to “judge the value of weapons sys- 
tems or technologies not on the basis of pure 
military utility against local threats but rather 
in terms of whether they are as modern techno- 
logically as the systems their neighbors are 
acquiring.” 

Thus, the U.S.-Soviet arms race is being repli- 
cated in several volatile regions of the Third 
World. This could lead, as it has in the North, to 
the development of new mechanisms for arms 
control and crisis management. But the prolifer- 


ation of possible conflict situations could also 
increase the likelihood of an uncontrolled esca- 
lation. Hence, the prospect is for greater insta- 
bility in the years ahead, not less. 

A further complication is the multiplication 
and intensification of ethnic, religious, and 
socioeconomic divisions between and within 
Third World countries. Many of these fissures 
reflect ethnic, cultural, and religious differences 
that predate colonialism. But these old schisms 
have been wedded in recent years to new divi- 
sions over ideology, political participation, and 
the distribution of national wealth—in complex 
and often explosive configurations. 

It is hard to escape the conclusion that the 
growing divide between rich and poor will exac- 
erbate existing ethnic and social tensions, pro- 
ducing fresh outbreaks of armed violence. In 
Israel, for instance, Palestinians comprise most 
of the have-nots; in South Africa it is the black 
population, and in Saudi Arabia it is the Shi'ites. 
As the divide between rich and poor grows 
more acute, ethnic and religious divisions are 
likely to become more pronounced and unstable. 
Canadian political analyst Ivan L. Head 
observed in 1989 that by the year 2000 approx- 


India, a regional 
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“peacekeeping” in 
neighboring Sri Lanka. 
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imately 80 percent of the world’s population will 
live in Third World countries (4.9 billion people 
out of a world total of 6.2 billion), and a very 
large percentage of this multitude will be young, 
urban, and unemployed. Because there is no 
conceivable way that the existing world econo- 
my can promise a decent standard of living for 
these growing legions of Third World youth, 
Head argues, increased social disorder appears 
inevitable.* 

Several of the most prominent regional pow- 
ers—India, Pakistan, and South Africa—are 
particularly vulnerable to internal strife. With 
the continuing diffusion of modern weapons, 
moreover, insurgent groups will find it easier to 
obtain arms with which to challenge the national 
authority. And because such action will threaten 
not only internal security but also international 
prestige, governments are likely to react with 
extreme vigor and brutality—a tendency that 
was painfully visible in China’s Tienanmen 
Square and in the 1984 Indian takeover of the 
Sikhs’ Golden Temple in Amritsar. 

What makes this equation even more precar- 
ious is the great potential for cross-boundary 
intrigue by rival powers. It is easy to suspect 
Pakistan of seeking to destabilize India by pro- 
viding clandestine assistance to Kashmiri sepa- 
ratist and other insurgent groups in India—as 
Indian officials have charged—and a vigorous 
Indian reaction could lead to outright war. Sim- 
ilarly, any significant Syrian assistance to the 
Palestinian resistance in Gaza and the West 
Bank is likely to produce a forceful Israeli 
response. Indeed, nothing is more likely to 
ignite a major regional conflagration than calcu- 
lated interference by one country in the fragile 
social fabric of another. 


W.. there is some evidence that Washing- 
ton and Moscow are now prepared to work 
together in resolving local conflicts, the Cold 
War has left a legacy of superpower competi- 
tion in the Third World that is not likely to dis- 
appear soon. So long as the United States and 
the Soviet Union continue to view the South as 
a legitimate arena for alliance-building and 
intervention, superpower behavior—especially 
arms transfers—will remain a critical factor in 
the Third World military equation. 

Both superpowers have long used arms sales 
and military aid to attract and retain allies. 
Between 1983 and 1987, the United States pro- 
vided arms to 59 countries of the Third World, 
while the Soviet Union supplied 42.’ The two 
superpowers provided $201 billion worth of 
arms to Third World countries between 1981 
and 1988 (in 1988 dollars), 59 percent of all mil- 
itary transfers in the Third World. 

Because both Moscow and Washington have 
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attempted to establish long-term military rela- 
tionships with emerging powers, they have 
repeatedly acceded to the demands of their 
clients for access to increasingly sophisticated 
arms. As Hildreth and Jones note, many nations 
have “developed the art of manipulating outside 
support,” compelling a patron to continually up 
the ante in arms transfers rather than risk los- 
ing a client to the other superpower.’ 

Mutually reinforcing power struggles have 
also contributed to the proliferation of nuclear 
and chemical weapons to the Third World. 
Although publicly opposed to proliferation, nei- 
ther Washington nor Moscow has risked alienat- 
ing an important ally by taking vigorous action 
against the development of such weapons. Thus, 
to insure Pakistan’s cooperation in the secret 
USS. effort to arm the Afghan mujaheddin, the 
Reagan administration repeatedly chose to 
overlook Pakistan’s nuclear weapons program; 
had it not done so, U.S. law would have required 
cutting off military assistance to Pakistan. The 
United States also responded timidly to the 
Israeli nuclear program, and the Soviets looked 
the other way as Iraq and Libya acquired chem- 
ical weapons. 

Although both Moscow and Washington may 
be forced by domestic economic considerations 
to reduce military grants to Third World coun- 
tries, pressure to increase sales is likely to grow, 
as Jo Husbands points out in the following arti- 
cle. As their global power continues to erode, 
moreover, both superpowers are likely to seek 
new or refurbished alliances with emerging 
Third World powers—a process that will almost 
certainly entail increased transfers of sophisti- 
cated arms and arms-making technology. The 
recent Soviet loan of a nuclear-powered subma- 
rine to India is evidence of such a trend, as are 
recent U.S. agreements to sell advanced aircraft 
technology to South Korea, Taiwan, and Turkey. 

The next question is how the superpowers will 
respond to the regional conflicts that threaten 
their vital interests: will they remain aloof, or 
will they be drawn into the fighting? While 
there is no basis for making any sweeping gen- 
eralizations, the signs do not look entirely hope- 
ful. Both Moscow and Washington have called 
for the peaceful settlement of local conflicts, but 
have refused to rule out the use of force when 
vital interests are at stake. In addition, both 
have taken steps to enhance the “power projec- 
tion” capability of their military forces. In one 
recent case—Iranian attacks in 1987-88 on neu- 
tral shipping in the Persian Gulf—the United 
States elected to intervene in considerable 
strength. In the ensuing months, the tempo of 
naval action in the Gulf steadily increased, sug- 
gesting that the United States could have drift- 
ed into a full-scale war with Iran had Teheran 
not decided to sue for peace. And recent Soviet 
intervention in Azerbaijan suggests extreme 


uneasiness over ethnic disorder on the Soviet 
periphery, which could lead to future involve- 
ment in nearby regional conflicts. 

The United States, at least, is likely to place 
more emphasis on protecting vital interests in 
the Third World, now that tensions in Europe 
have subsided. This was the principal recom- 
mendation of the Commission on Integrated 
Long-Term Strategy, which noted in its final 
report: “An excessive focus on [European] con- 
tingencies diverts defense planners from trying 
to deal with many important and far more plau- 
sible situations”—regional conflicts in the 
South. Such engagements “will have an adverse 
cumulative effect on U.S. access to critical 
regions” unless the United States adopts a more 
vigorous Third World military policy, entailing 
direct intervention when and where necessary.’ 

As Richard Barnet makes clear in this issue, 
there is considerable evidence that the Bush 
administration intends to follow the commis- 
sion’s recommendations. Typically, the Pentagon 
actions he describes are interpreted as evidence 
of the new emphasis on low-intensity conflict; 
however, a close reading of the military litera- 
ture suggests that the Pentagon has an eye on 
mid-intensity conflicts as well. There has been 
much discussion in Pentagon circles of the 
threat posed by potential Third World adver- 
saries who possess chemical weapons and ballis- 
tic missiles, as well as large numbers of tanks 
and attack aircraft. With more than a dozen 
Third World nations now possessing over 1,000 
main battle tanks, one military analyst noted, 
USS. intervention in these areas will be much 
“riskier and tougher” in the future, requiring 
“superior tactical mobility and devastating 
lethality” which cannot be provided by 
lightweight forces geared to low-intensity war- 
fare.” Similarly, the strategy commission 
stressed that “American efforts to influence out- 
comes in regional wars will call for use of our 
most sophisticated weapons,” even if this means 
compromising their effectiveness in a future 
U.S.-Soviet conflict.” 

The implications are distressingly apparent: 
any future American—or Soviet—=military 
encounter with an emerging Third World 
power will entail high-intensity operations by 
the superpower’s most capable forces, and will 
risk significant escalation if key assets on either 
side are threatened. With chemical if not nucle- 
ar weapons at their disposal, future adversaries 
will be able to inflict heavy casualties on invad- 
ing forces, inviting retaliation in kind. Indeed, 
the most likely scenario for nuclear warfare in 
the 1990s and beyond is superpower involve- 
ment in a major regional conflagration that 
escalates out of control and prompts one panic- 
stricken command or another to use the ulti- 
mate weapon. As the strategy commission 
suggests, the growing spread of chemical and 


advanced weapons to likely Third World combat 
zones has undermined the restraints against 
escalation and could “bring to a shattering end 
a half-century of non-use of nuclear weapons.” 


I current trends persist, many Third World 
areas will become increasingly militarized in the 
years ahead, in all likelihood producing a corre- 
sponding increase in the frequency and intensity 
of internal and regional conflicts. Because these 
conflicts pose great hazards for the North as 
well as the South, the superpowers must exer- 
cise extreme caution in their foreign military 
activities, and the world community must 
undertake new efforts to curb the outbreak of 
regional conflict. In their article concluding this 
special report, Margaret Karns and Karen 
Mingst describe efforts promoting conflict res- 
olution. 

Managing East-West relations at a time of 
dramatic change will occupy U.S. policymakers 
for some time to come. Meanwhile, other critical 
international developments, particularly those 
that contribute to the risk of major regional con- 
flagrations, dare not be neglected. As Charles 
William Maynes put it, in the 1990s “the United 
States will have a strong interest in trying to 
build firebreaks between local conflicts in the 
Third World and the superpowers, to promote 
conventional arms control among Third World 
countries, and to strengthen prohibitions on the 
further proliferation of chemical and nuclear 
weapons.””" Hi 
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